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WHO’S  WHO^  ‘ 1 


Marianne  Elizabeth  Adams 

"Take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry  T 


John  Rufus  Allis 

"An  abridgment  of  all  that 
was  pleasant  in  man.” 


William  Chandler  Atkins 
"He’s  wit’s  pedlar.” 


Mariely  Baker 

"Tomorrow  to  fresh  woods  and 
pastures  new.” 


William  Irving  Barton 

"On  argument  alone  my  faith 
is  built.” 

Helen  Marion  Bandelavich 

"Patience  is  a necessary  ingredient.” 

John  Edward  Blasko 
"Hail  fellow,  well  met.” 

Tony  Joseph  Bernotas 

"A  merrier  man  I never  spent  an 
hour’s  time  withal.” 
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Helen  Rosemary  Boron 

"The  proverb  saith  that  many  a small 
maketh  a great.” 

Alice  Mary  Britt 

"Cheerfulness  and  good-will 
make  labor  light.” 

Stanley  Joseph  Buczynski 

"Under  this  rough  exterior  lies  a 
mighty  genius.” 

Edward  Seelye  Carlisle 

"They  conquer  who  believe 
they  can.” 


Rose  Joan  Cicia 

"Born  for  success  she  seemed.” 


Phyllis  Theresa  Cicia 

"With  a smooth  and  steadfast  mind.” 


Mason  George  Davis 

"Welcome,  my  friends  all.” 


Kathleen  Freda  Cooper 

"Her  life  doth  rightly  harmonize.” 
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Ilene  Elizabeth  Dickinson 
"Nature  had  blest  her.” 

Emil  Dihlmann 

"He  trudged  along  unknoiving 
what  he  sought.” 

Minnie  Marjorie  Discawicz 

"The  reason  firm,  a temperate  will.” 

Lois  Ellen  Dixon 

"A  soft  answer  turneth  away 
wrath.” 


Genevieve  Regina  Dzenis 
"A  merry  heart  goes  all  the 
day.” 

Katherine  Hazel  Doran 

"I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very 
echo,  which  should  applaud  again.” 

Robert  Carrol  Everson 

"A  lion  among  ladies  is  a most 
dreadful  thing.” 

Josephine  Theresa  Dzenis 

"Nothing  is  impossible  to  industry.” 
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Elizabeth  Ann  Fleury 

''A  laugh  is  worth  a hundred  groans  in 
any  market.” 

Dana  Christian  Frandsen 
''Ay,  why  should  life  all  labor 
be?” 

Marion  Fouise  Graves 

"Fine  manners  are  like  personal  beauty, 
a letter  of  credit  anywhere.” 

Frank  Gwosch 

"A  man’s  a man  for  a’  that!” 


Marguerite  Effie  Holden 
"Modesty  is  the  beauty  of 
woman.” 

Anna  Elizabeth  Harrington 
"Not  untouched  by  glamour.” 

Harding  Babbitt  Jenkins 
"He  was  a valiant  youth  and 
ripened  thought  into  action.” 

Dudley  Francis  Irwin 


"Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the 
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Carleton  Parker  Jones 

”Talk  to  him  of  Jacob’s  ladder  and  he 
will  ask  the  number  of  steps.” 


Kenneth  William  King 
” Ay,  every  inch  a king.” 


Mary  Louise  Kneeland 

"The  ideal  of  courtesy,  wit,  grace,  and 
charm.” 


Henry  Francis  Knightly 


"Shut  up  in  measureless 
tent.” 


con- 


Alex  Joseph  Kominiski 
"He’ll  find  a way.” 


Louis  Joseph  Kochan 

"Mine  be  the  travail  and  tJjine  be  the 
glory.” 


Frances  Kosakowski 

"A  little  bit  independent .” 


Joseph  Peter  Kominiski 

"Deeds  are  better  things  than  words 


are. 
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Minnie  Margaret  Kubilis 

'’’’A  carefree  maid  of  infinite  ]e%td’’ 


Peter  Charles  Kuzmiski 

ho  mixed  reason  ivith  pleas- 
ure and  wisdom  with  mirth.” 


William  Neal  Lambert 

”Did  nothing  in  particular  and  did  it 
very  well.” 


James  Brotherton  Lannon 
"A  man’s  at  best  a contradic- 
tion still.” 


William  Francis  McIntosh 
''I  am  no  orator  as  Brutus  is. 
But  as  you  know  me  all,  a 
plain  blunt  man.” 


Irma  Marguerite  Luddy 

"Woman’s  self  in  miniature.” 


Adolph  Malinoski 

"Plain  without  pomp  and  rude 
without  show.” 


Helen  Ernestine  Magrath 

"A  companion  that  is  cheerful  is  worth 
gold.” 
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Helen  Allison  Marshall 

'"Who  says  in  verse  what  others  say 
in  prose  ” 

Arline  Emma  Matska 
''A  smile  for  all.” 

Helen  Maturniak 

"Mirth  admit  me  of  thy  crew.” 

Dorothy  Marie  Miller 

"Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  gen- 
tle and  low;  an  excellent  thing 
in  woman.” 


Dorothy  Ruth  Morley 

"She  knew  what’s  what,  and 
that’s  as  high  as  metaphysic 
wit  can  fly.” 

Lincoln  David  Moody 

"His  very  foot  has  music  in  it  as  he 
comes  np  the  stairs.” 

Ralph  Elwin  Newport 

"A  man  not  of  words  hut  of 
actions.” 

Myron  Montgomery  Munson 
"Youth  is  wholly  experimental.” 
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Olga  Kathryn  Oleksiew 

''Good  nature  and  good  sense  must 
ever  ]oin.” 


Caroline  Page 

"She  is  well  paid  that  is  well 
satisfied.” 


Rita  Mae  Page 

"A  life  that  moves  to  gracious  ends.” 


Elizabeth  Kainlani  Parsons 
"In  thy  wisdom,  make  me 
wise.” 


Clarence  Walter  Powers 
"Laugh  and  the  whole  world 
laughs  ivith  you.” 


Virginia  Helen  Pease 

"An  acre  of  performance  is  ivorth  the 
whole  world  of  promise.” 


Mary  Rak 

"Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  de- 
sires.” 


Veronica  Catherine  Rabinski 

"She’s  armed  without  that’s  innocent 
IV  i thin.” 
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Steven  Anthony  Ralicki 

"One  of  those  that  fortune  favors.’' 


Domeneka  Marjorie  Rodzwell 
"The  s’lent  laughter  of  her  eyes 
she  cannot  hide.” 


Muriel  Ann  Rosebush 

"She  that  hath  knowledge  spareth  her 
words.” 


Victoria  Ann  Rozac 

"Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleas- 
antness.” 


Phyllis  Louise  Shumway 
"Much  mirth  and  no  madness.” 


Barbara  Susan  Sauer 

"But  there’s  danger  in  her  smile.” 


Albina  Catherine  Soltys 
"A  creature  not  too  bright  or 
good  for  human  nature’s  daily 
food.” 


George  Washington  Smith 


"Lord  of  himself  though  not  of  lands.” 
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Felix  Stansiewski 

"His  heart  was  in  his  work.” 


Joseph  John  Stelmokas 

"Sighed  and  looked,  and  sighed 
again.” 


Mary  Szymkowicz 

"Her  smile  is  sweetened  by  her 
gravity.” 


Henry  Smith  Thornton 
"My  own  thoughts  are  my 
companions.” 


Mary  Bertha  Tomasauckas 
"Without  a friend  what  were 
hu  inanity}” 

Carrie  Amanda  Tidlund 

"Be  honest  whether  you  gain  or  lose.” 


Eva  Rose  Ursia 

"Her  air  was  frank  and  sim- 
ple.” 


Doris  Elizabeth  Tucker 

"What  sweet  delight  a quiet  life  af- 
fords!” 
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Eleanor  E.  Wentworth 

”SfmIioiis  of  ease  and  fond  of  bumble 
things” 


Marion  Charlotte  Westcott 
''Virtue  is  bold  and  goodness 
never  fearful.” 


Albert  Raymond  Whitcomb 

"The  finest  edge  is  made  with  a blunt 
whetstone.” 


Gertrude  Alice  Whiting 
"For  she  is  constant  as  the 
Northern  Star.” 


Walter  Anthony  Wileikis 

"A  snapper-up  of  inconsidered  trifles.” 

Edward  Stanley  Wolejko 
"A  serene  mind  comes  from  a 
quiet  life.” 

Eleanor  Frances  Wood 

"A  fellow  feeling  makes  one  wondrous 
kind.” 

Ethel  Florence  Yarter 

"Keep  the  golden  mean  be- 
tween saying  too  much  and 
too  little.” 
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Julia  Yokubaitis 

^^Ifs  wiser  being  good  than  bad, 

It’s  safer  being  meek  than  fierce.” 


Chester  Joseph  Zawaski 
^'Zealous  yet  modest.” 


THE  VILLAGE 


A dark  blue  hill, 

An  azure  sky, 

A shadowed  pool, 

A pine’s  soft  sigh; 

A cosy  cottage 
With  creeping  vines, 

A brave  old  mansion 
With  sturdy  lines; 

A poet’s  home. 

An  author’s  room; 

An  antique  shop, 

A time-worn  loom; 

A lusty  cheer  from 
A football  game. 

All  this  is— AMHERST 
Of  college  fame. 


-DOROTHY  MORLEY. 


A 1936  STUDENT  LOOKS 
AROUND  HIM 


I AM  seventeen.  I have  reached  the  age  when  my  own  little  town  should  be  a matter 
of  interest  to  me.  And  it  is,  when  I stop  to  think  about  it.  But  there  are  many  ideas 
abroad  that  confuse  me. 

Men  talk  of  war.  I cannot  understand  why  we  should  have  war,  why  thousands 
of  young  men  should  die  and  thousands  of  hearts  be  broken  merely  to  glorify  one  leader 
or  to  enrich  one  nation.  Nothing  good  can  come  of  war.  It  is  nearly  twenty  years 
since  the  great  World  War,  and  today  there  are  hungry  children  and  jobless  fathers 
who  are  suffering  because  men  v^ere  blind  enough  to  think  that  by  war  they  could  find 
peace.  When  business  and  industry  are  ruined  by  war,  what  peace  can  man  find  in 
empty  pockets  and  crying  babies?  What  peace  is  there  in  families  whose  fathers  are 
killed,  whose  brothers  are  crippled?  What  peace  has  been  gained  when  man  can  forget 
so  quickly  the  hell  of  war  and  be  eager  again  for  blood? 

There  are  many  things  other  than  war  that  I find  hard  to  explain.  I cannot  under- 
stand the  flounderings  of  governments  and  governors,  except  that  I see  now  how  weak 
and  futile  they  are  in  comparison  with  the  idealistic  conceptions  I once  had. 

But  as  I have  lost  my  faith  in  our  so-called  "important”  people  I have  found  an 
ever-increasing  delight  in  knowing  the  people  around  me.  To  me  the  greatest  thing 
in  our  existence  is  beauty,  especially  the  beauty  of  silent  companionship.  True,  there 
are  persons  who  bore  us,  disgust  us  and  hurt  us.  But  there  is  something  in  every  human 
soul  that  is  wonderful  and  something  in  every  person  that  is  beautiful.  It  is  fascinating 
to  watch  people,  to  wonder  what  they  are  thinking  and  to  imagine  their  histories. 
Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  that  our  thinking  is  done  privately. 

This  delight  of  mine  in  people  is  one  that  the  world  has  always  known.  I have 
another  love  that  is  just  as  old.  1 love  the  stars,  the  trees,  blue-shadowed  snow,  the  wind 
— all  this  wonderful  world  that  God  has  lent  us.  Maybe  it  is  because  I’m  only  seventeen 
that  the  first  star  can  make  me  feel  so  queer.  Perhaps,  when  I am  older,  I won’t  care 
to  watch  the  moon  over  the  pines.  Maybe  I won’t  write  poems  about  the  first  robin  or 
laugh  because  I’m  so  glad  the  sun  is  shining.  Maybe  I won’t.  But  I can  be  glad 
now  that  such  things  delight  me,  and  that  I have  all  my  life  before  me  in  which  to 
see  new  sights,  to  hear  new  sounds  and  to  find  new  interests. 

— Katherine  Doran. 


LIFE 

The  sun  rose 
Bright  and  glorious 
Out  of  the  morning. 

It  faded 
In  dark  oblivion 
Into  a dreary  sky.  « 


— A.  Harrington. 


MY  READING 


person  who  said,  "Good  books  are  good  friends,”  was  entirely  right.  Books  can 
teach  us  many  things.  Books  on  travel  can  show  us  the  beauties  of  other  countries 
as  well  as  our  own.  Books  on  the  lives  of  great  men  can  show  us  incidents  which  oc- 
curred in  the  lives  of  other  people.  Monthly  magazines  tell  us  of  contemporary  affairs 
in  our  country  and  in  other  countries. 

The  "Royal  Road  to  Romance,”  written  by  Richard  Halliburton,  is  one  of  the 
best  books  on  travel  I have  ever  read.  In  it  are  vivid  pictures  of  many  countries 
he  has  visited.  He  tells  of  the  dangers  encountered  in  climbing  the  Alps,  of  taking 
pictures  (against  the  law)  of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  of  outwitting  the  police 
and  keeping  the  pictures.  Through  this  book  I learned  of  the  places  I should  like 
to  visit  if  ever  I go  to  Europe.  Another  book  on  travel  which  gives  a more  complete 
picture  of  the  nature  of  people  is  the  book,  "Will  Rogers.” 

Will  Rogers  was  a man  who  liked  to  joke  with  everybody.  He  knew  that  the  way 
a person  takes  a joke  reveals  a great  deal  about  his  nature.  One  incident  in  Will  Rogers’ 
trip  around  the  world  showed  the  nature  of  one  of  the  great  personages  of  the  world, 
Edward  VIII,  when  he  was  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Rogers  called  him  a good  sport  because 
he  could  take  a joke.  Both  of  these  books  tell  about  interesting  places  and  people,  as  do 
many  of  our  monthly  magazines,  but  I mention  especially  the  Reader’s  Digest. 

The  Reader’s  Digest  is  a magazine  from  which  a person  can  learn,  in  a language 
easily  understood,  of  the  happenings  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  magazine  includes, 
also,  reviews  of  current  books.  It  brings  impressions,  opinions  and  pictures  of  things 
interesting  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

I believe  that  these  two  books  and  this  magazine  have  taught  me  a great  deal  about 
travel,  people  of  other  countries  and  the  happenings  of  the  day.  If  I were  to  select 
three  titles  which  I have  most  enjoyed,  I should  name,  without  hesitation:  "The  Royal 
Road  to  Romance,”  "Will  Rogers”  and  "The  Reader’s  Digest.” 


— William  McIntosh. 


LEAVES 


Leaves  are  like  men 

Who  live  on  this  great  earth; 

They  turn  their  backs  on  threatening  storms 
To  dance  in  glee  and  mirth. 

In  spring  they  come  out  fresh  and  green 
New  to  the  ways  of  life; 

By  summer  time  they  are  full-sized 
Half  through  this  world  of  strife. 

But  Autumn  is  their  mardi-gras 
They  gain  the  height  of  glory. 

Before  the  icy  winds  begin 
They’ve  almost  told  their  story. 

In  youth  they  swing  with  grace  and  ease 
And  nimbly  whirl  around, 

But  in  their  age,  like  us,  they  shake. 

And  die  upon  the  ground. 

— Dorothy  Morley. 


ONE  SPRING 

Through  bluet  fields  the  cattle  pass. 
Leaving  the  violets  in  the  grass 
Inviolate  and  all  alone 
Except  for  blossoms  white  as  foam. 

Grey  horses  plow  a copper  field. 

To  make  its  russet  treasure  yield 
A barley  crop  or  golden  corn. 

For  later  colts  or  calves  new-born. 

The  ploughboy  whistles  like  the  lark. 
Hailing  the  spring  from  dawn  to  dark. 

The  horses  like  his  merry  tune. 

Recalling  clover  dells  in  June. 

Along  the  river  lies  cowslip  gold. 

As  if  Heaven’s  floor  had  grown  too  old. 
And  cracking  near  the  weakened  edges 
Had  dropped  bright  pieces  on  Earth’s  sedges. 


— Mariely  Baker. 


FRIENDSHIP 


A REAL  friend  is  one  who  is  sympathetic,  encouraging  and  reliable.  He  is  one  to 
whom  a person  feels  he  can  go  for  real  comfort,  help  or  inspiration  without  being 
laughed  at  or  talked  about  when  his  back  is  turned.  A friend  shares  pleasures  as  well 
as  troubles.  He  encourages  another  when  he  is  on  the  right  track,  turns  him  to  some- 
thing better  when  he  is  on  the  wrong  track  and  brings  him  out  of  the  depths  when  he 
is  in  despair.  But  friendship’s  greatest  service  is  to  understand,  to  sympathize  and 
to  encourage. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  a person’s  best  friend  is  his  dog,  for  that  animal  wistfully 
watches  his  master  leave  in  the  morning  and  eagerly  awaits  his  return  in  the  afternoon. 
He  seems  to  understand  perfectly  when  his  master  is  happy  or  downcast.  His  simple, 
quiet  way  of  offering  sympathy  may  be  more  comforting  than  useless  and  meaningless 
words.  Everyone  needs  friendship.  Without  it  a person  soon  sinks  into  the  depths  for 
lack  of  encouragement  and  sympathy. 

Not  only  in  times  of  trouble,  but  also  in  times  of  success,  one  needs  a friend.  A 
little  encouragement  accomplishes  considerable  when  a fellow  is  just  starting  up  the 
hill  of  achievement.  A friendship  may  give  the  man  on  the  hilltop  courage  to  climb 
the  next  hill,  even  though  he  slip  back  into  the  depths  between  the  climbs. 

The  best  way  to  be  sure  of  having  friends  is  to  be  one.  What  kind  of  a friend 
are  you?  Are  you  merely  an  acquaintance,  or  are  you  one  who  knows  enough  of  life  to 
be  able  to  understand  others’  feelings,  failings  and  successes  and  to  sympathize 
with  them? 


— Elizabeth  Parsons. 


THE  KIND  OF  IMMORTALITY 
I SHOULD  LIKE 


'■JpnERE  are  two  kinds  of  immortality.  One  is  religious,  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Some  people  believe  that  after  death  one’s  spirit  lives  forever  as  a separate  con- 
scious personality.  The  other  kind  of  immortality  is  everlasting  fame.  I should  like 
this  kind  of  immortality.  There  are  many  different  paths  to  this  goal.  The  qualities 
necessary  are  indomitable  courage  and  great  ability.  I want  to  be  a supreme  master, 
a genius  who  will  contribute  to  the  world  something  that  will  add  to  its  sum  of  human 
knowledge  and  happiness. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  geniuses  on  earth  and  different  ways  of  becoming 
immortal.  The  artist,  like  Michelangelo  or  Raphael,  lives  forever  because  he  portrays 
great  truth  in  beauty.  The  writer,  as  Shakespeare  or  Milton,  lives  through  the  ages 
for  his  originality  and  universality.  The  spiritual  leaders,  Christ,  Mohammed,  Buddha, 
are  immortal  because  they  shape  human  destiny  by  teaching  men  how  to  live  better 
with  themselves  and  their  fellow  beings.  The  scientists,  Pasteur,  Darwin  and  Koch,  will 
never  be  forgotten  because  of  their  services  to  mankind.  Their  wonderful  work  has 
done  something  really  beneficial  for  the  world. 

The  qualities  that  made  these  men  immortal  are  in  their  characters  and  abilities. 
Indomitable  courage,  patience,  painstaking  care,  bravery  and  perseverance  are  necessary. 
All  geniuses  must  have,  of  course,  great  ability.  Artistic  works  must  have  an  "uplift,” 
a significant  meaning,  to  live  forever.  This  meaning  must  be  for  all  times  and  in  all 
places.  Interest  in  human  nature  is  indispensable  to  all  artists,  especially  to  the  scientist. 
Without  the  needs  of  mankind  at  heart,  the  scientist  will  not  sacrifice  life,  fortune, 
everything,  to  help  mankind. 

Immortality  comes  to  scientists,  artists,  writers  and  spiritual  leaders.  If  these  have 
the  necessary  qualities  of  character  and  ability,  they  will  forever  be  remembered.  To 
me  the  scientist  is  one  of  the  greatest  artists  because  he  aids  in  alleviating  the  sufferings 
of  humanity  and  cuts  through  darkness  to  discover  new  brilliant  light.  I should  like  to 
be  a genius,  a scientist,  because  I want  to  do  something  to  improve  the  world. 


— Mariely  Baker. 


A POET 


A poet  sings  of  names  on  sand, 

While  glistening  waves  are  singing  to  the 
And  gulls  are  dipping  into  rising  swells, 
And  salty  winds  are  blowing  to  the  land. 

Hearing  echoes  from  a misty  vale. 

The  murmurs  of  ambitious  hopes. 

The  poet  watches,  mirrored  in  a stream, 
A dream  that  floats  with  silvered  sail. 

These  things  can  just  as  much  be  ours. 
Who  cannot  sing  of  what  we  see. 

Or  tell  the  world  in  colored  words 
Of  beauty  and  enchanted  hours. 


sea. 


-KATHERINE  DORAN. 


WHO  WAS  WHO  in  Amherst 


"There  is  no  frigate  like  a book 
To  take  us  lands  away, 

Nor  any  coursers  like  a page 
Of  prancing  poetry.” 


y 


"Good  old  days — Dear  old  days 
When  my  heart  beat  high  and  bold — 
When  the  things  of  earth  seemed  full  of  life, 
And  the  future  a haze  of  gold!” 


"Go  joyful  men,  in  fragile  ships  to  sail 
By  unknown  seas  to  unknown  lands” — 


"One  of  the  surest  tests  of  a man’s  real  worth  is  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  those  who  have  long  known 
him,  and  his  conduct  in  domestic  and  social  life.” 


WHO  IS  WHO  in  Amherst 


"The  difference  between  a story  and  true  life  is  that  the 
first  must  have  an  ending,  while  the  second  goes  straight 
on  to  the  stars.” 


"Deeper  than  chords  that  search  the  soul  and  die; — 
Mocking  to  ashes  color’s  hot  array; 

Closer  than  touch — within  our  hearts  they  lie — 
The  words  we  do  not  say!” 


"Was  there  ever  a cause  too  lost, 

Ever  a cause  that  was  lost  too  long. 

Or  that  showed  with  the  lapse  of  time  too  vain 
For  the  generous  tears  of  youth  and  song?” 


WHO  IS  WHO  in  Amherst 


"A  man  will  find  his  heaven  where  he  must, 
Remote  or  near,  before  him  or  behind. 
Eternal  or  in  lovely  shape  of  dust  . . . 
Some  other  day  my  restless  need  may  find 
Another  heaven  in  another  way. 

But  this  is  how  it  was  with  me  today.” 


"I  am  taking  my  hope  from  the  singing  leaves 
And  the  wind  that  bids  them  sing: 

They  carol  of  yester  years  to  me. 

They  tell  of  the  years  that  are  yet  to  be. 

They  charge  me  shape  my  destiny 
And  be  ready  to  greet  the  spring.” 


A QUESTION 

In  years  to  come 
Where  shall  I be? 

What  does  the  future 
Hold  for  me? 

Shall  I some  gainful 
Art  employ? 

Or  toss  my  life  to 
Some  fool  boy? 

-A.  HARRINGTON. 


I WISH  — 

I’d  like  to  have  Aladdin’s  lamp 
To  use  just  for  tonight 
I’d  climb  the  skies  to  see  the  stars 
So  still  and  clear  and  bright. 

I’d  like  to  touch  the  tops  of  pines 
I’d  like  to  lie  in  clouds 
I’d  like  to  wrap  the  mountains  up 
In  misty  half-cold  shrouds. 

I’d  like  to  see  the  sun  asleep 
And  watch  him  gently  glow 
I wish  I had  Aladdin’s  lamp 
To  really  let  me  go. 

-KATHERINE  DORAN. 


FROM  A PINE  TREE 

In  the  tip  of  the  tallest  pine  tree 
I lay  on  blue  green  leaves, 

And  I felt  like  a cloud  that  had  strayed  there 
Left  stranded  by  the  breeze. 

And  I forgot  all  earthly  things 
While  the  wind  cried  out  so  loud, 

And  all  I saw  was  a blue  bird  plunging 
Into  a red  gold  cloud. 


-MARIELY  BAKER. 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  1936 


FROM  THE  SENIOR  BALLOT  FROM  THE  FACULTY  BALLOT 

ANNA  HARRINGTON  . . Most  Popular  Girl  . . ANNA  HARRINGTON 

HARDING  JENKINS  . . . Most  Popular  Boy  . . . HARDING  JENKINS 

MARION  GRAVES Most  Dignified  ....  KATHLEEN  COOPER 

JOHN  BLASKO Most  Versatile  ....  HARDING  JENKINS 

DOROTHY  MORLEY  . . Most  Interesting  Personality  . . KATHLEEN  COOPER 

ELIZABETH  PARSONS  . . . Most  Friendly JOHN  BLASKO 

ALEX  KOMINSKI  ....  Most  Melancholy  . . . HELEN  MARSHALL 

HELEN  MARSHALL  ....  Most  Eccentric  ....  WALTER  WILEIKIS 

DANA  ERANDSEN Most  Casual  ....  WILLIAM  LAMBERT 

ANNA  HARRINGTON  . . . Most  Ardent  ....  ROBERT  EVERSON 

WILLIAM  BARTON  . . . Most  Misunderstood  . . VERONICA  RABINSKI 

ERANCES  KOSAKOWSKI  . . Most  Sophisticated  . . ERANCES  KOSAKOWSKI 

HARDING  JENKINS  ....  Most  Vital  ....  HARDING  JENKINS 

ROSE  CICIA Most  Businesslike ROSE  CICIA 

JAMES  LANNON  ....  Most  Contradictory  ....  JAMES  LANNON 
ERANCES  KOSAKOWSKI  . . Most  Temperamental  . . . DOROTHY  MORLEY 

PARKER  JONES Most  Easy-Going  ....  DANA  ERANDSEN 

ANNA  HARRINGTON  . . Most  Glamorous  . . ANNA  HARRINGTON 

ERANCES  KOSAKOWSKI  . . . Most  Fastidious MARION  GRAVES 

KATHERINE  DORAN  . . . Most  Capable  Girl  . . . KATHLEEN  COOPER 

JOHN  BLASKO Most  Capable  Boy  . . . HARDING  JENKINS 

ELIZABETH  PARSONS  . . Most  Even-Tempered JOHN  BLASKO 

MASON  DAVIS Most  Flattering TONY  BERNOTAS 

WILLIAM  LAMBERT  . . . Most  Successful  Bluff  . . . WILLIAM  LAMBERT 

HELEN  MARSHALL  . . Most  Conscientious  Grind  . . HELEN  MARSHALL 

BARBARA  SAUER Most  Nervy  ....  WILLIAM  LAMBERT 

VIRGINIA  PEASE Most  Aloof WILLIAM  BARTON 

DANA  ERANDSEN Most  Handsome DANA  ERANDSEN 

ROBERT  EVERSON (Thinks  He  Is)  ....  ROBERT  EVERSON 


WHO  HAS  BEEN  WHO 

1932  - 1936 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Officers:  Harding  Jenkins,  president;  John  Hamlin,  vice-president;  Katherine  Doran, 
secretary- treasurer. 

Important  Events:  Fresliman  Reception.  Will  you  ever  forget  it?  Our  debut  into  High 
School  affairs.  A large  polished  floor  on  which  the  three  upper  classes  danced 
while  we  meek  little  children  sat  on  the  edge  and  gazed  in  amazement  until 
the  evening  was  half  over. 

Mid-Year  Exams.  Surprisingly  mild  they  were  in  comparison  with  the 
picture  painted!  Still,  we  felt  greatly  relieved  when  they  ended. 

"Elmer.”  Our  first  attempt  at  drama.  We  still  think  we  should  have 
won  and  we  place  all  the  blame  for  our  defeat  on  the  coat  that  refused 
to  act  as  a coat  and  stubbornly  resisted  all  attempted  entrances  in  either  sleeve. 

Einals.  What  was  a little  thing  like  a final  exam  to  a Freshman? 

Vacation! 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Officers:  Harding  Jenkins,  president;  William  Barton,  vice-president;  Katherine  Doran, 
secretary- treasurer. 

Important  Events:  Dances,  Dramatics,  Debating,  Sports.  By  this  second  year  we  had 
our  part  in  the  life  of  the  school,  and  were  no  longer  the  ones  who  stood 
and  watched.  We  were  not  afraid  to  dance;  our  production  for  the  Inter- 
Class  Play  Contest  was  a good  one,  and  our  other  public  appearances  in  debat- 
ing and  prize  speaking  began  to  look  more  promising.  Football,  baseball, 
basketball  stars  were  in  the  making.  Scholastic  standing  became  more  thought- 
provoking.  We  were  preparing  for  the  two  harder  years  ahead. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Officers:  Harding  Jenkins,  president;  Robert  Everson,  vice-president;  Katherine  Doran, 
secretary- treasurer. 

Important  Events:  Junior  Play — "Captain  Applejack.”  Try-outs  were  in  October. 

Eor  weeks  we  rehearsed,  counting  the  hours  until  December  15.  As  the  time 
approached,  excitement  grew,  lessons  were  neglected;  no  one  thought  of  any- 
thing but  "Captain  Applejack.”  The  grand  night  arrived,  an  ordinary 
night  to  most  of  the  world  but  a wonderful  one  for  us,  for  the  play  was  a 
success,  a huge  success,  and  the  class  of  1936  had  a large  blue  feather  in  its  cap. 


Junior  Prom.  May  11.  The  auditorium  was  hung  with  purple  and  gold 
streamers.  There  were  huge  bowls  of  flowers  around  the  room  and  dozens 
of  balloons  that  had  nearly  exhausted  the  strength  of  those  who  blew  them  up. 
To  start  the  dance  with  a flourish,  there  was  a Grand  March  and  from  then 
on,  the  evening  was  perfect. 

Inter-Class  Play  Contest.  "Extra”.  Harding  Jenkins  was  the  coach  and 
we  won  second  place  which  made  us  feel  very  proud  of  our  class. 

Finals.  Exams  are  no  fun  but  we  have  to  have  them.  The  class  squirmed 
through  with  its  usual  groan  of  despair.  With  serious  plans  for  the  next 
year’s  work,  we  began  to  talk  of  jobs  and  colleges  and  to  realize  that  to 
choose  what  to  do  is  really  quite  a difficult  task. 

Senior  Reception.  Again  we  showed  our  ability  as  hosts.  This  time  we 
decorated  in  a simple  fashion  with  nothing  but  flowers.  What  more  is  needed 
for  a dance  in  June? 


SENIOR  YEAR 

officers:  Harding  Jenkins,  president;  Dana  Frandsen,  vice-president;  Katherine  Doran, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Important  Events:  Senior  Year — The  most  important  event  during  High  School.  Now 
we  were  the  leaders — the  mighty  Seniors. 

Senior  Dance.  November.  Although  the  class  knew  well  how  to  manage 
the  material  preparation  for  a dance,  some  of  its  members  seemed  never  to 
have  recovered  from  the  shock  of  that  first  Freshman  Reception  and,  even 
as  Seniors,  timidly  avoided  a waxed  floor. 

Mid-Year  Exams.  An  old  story  now. 

Mid-Winter  Term.  Filled  to  the  brim  with  school  work.  Gold  Bug, 
Graphic, — all  the  activities  into  which  an  upper  class  man  finds  himself 
plunged. 

Inter-Class  Play  Contest — We  won!  The  joy  that  was  shown  back  stage 
would  be  hard  to  express,  and  Miss  Weeks  was  as  happy  as  we  for  the  play 
was  hers.  She  had  not  only  coached  it  but  written  it  as  well. 

Spring  Term.  With  examinations  and  graduation  looming  close  in  the 
future,  we  settled  down,  as  much  as  one  can  in  the  spring,  to  really  study. 
College  entrance  exams  are  terrifying  things  when  viewed  from  a distance, 
and  final  examinations  in  High  School  have  to  be  undergone  some  how. 

Graduation  Week.  Bursting  with  activity,  excitement  and  joy,  with  a 
little  sadness  too.  Graduations  are  like  birthdays  and  weddings,  happy,  uncer- 
tain occasions  when  things  change  from  past  to  future  all  at  once,  and  every 
one  considers  it  natural  to  shed  a tear  or  two.  Class  picnic — Monday.  Class 
night — Tuesday.  A great  deal  of  excitement.  It  seems  queer  to  be  so  near 
the  end  of  things,  doesn’t  it?  Graduation.  A great  hall  filled  with  people. 
On  the  stage,  all  of  us,  looking  dignified  but  young  in  spite  of  our  fine 
clothes  and  serious  faces.  A man  hands  each  of  us  a small  square  of  paper. 
It’s  all  over. 

Senior  Reception.  Our  last  High  School  dance  and  as  much  fun  as  all 
the  others.  Everything  seems  best  while  we  are  leaving  it  behind  us. 

Alumni  Banquet.  No  longer  students  of  Amherst  High  School  but 
Alumni. 

June  20.  Freedom  to  do  what  we  will. 


WHAT’S  WHAT 


GIVEN  BY  TO 

THE  CLASS  OF  1936 

An  alibi  detector "POP”  LACROIX 

Another  "Captain  Applejack”  cast  for  their  junior  Play  . . CLASS  OF  193  8 
Some  noses  to  look  down  upon  the  Freshman  next  year  . . CLASS  OF  1939 

More  promising  "math”  students MISS  BATCHELDER 

Tony  Bernotas’  bees  for  his  bonnet  after  the  departure  of  193  6 . MR.  HASKINS 

"BILL”  ATKINS His  Line HENRY  MARTIN 

MARY  KNEELAND  ....  Quiet  Charm LUCILLE  DEADY 

"DUD”  IRWIN Red  Shirt IRVIN  PLOUGH 

HELEN  MARSHALL  ....  Poetic  Soul MARC  DAMERST 

LINCOLN  MOODY "Jazz”  Fingers CARLOS  FRAKER 

KATHLEEN  COOPER  ....  "Larry”  Swift CLASS  OF  ’37 

"BULL”  JONES French  Accent MARTHA  STIFLER 

MARION  GRAVES Pounds SHIRLEY  FAIRCHILD 

"BOB”  EVERSON  . . . Nook  in  the  Candy  Kitchen  . . . KIMBALL  GREEN 

"FRAN”  KOSAKOWSKI  . . Knitting  Needles  . . . JOSEPHINE  SILVONIC 

"BILL”  LAMBERT Skiis HARRY  ADRIANCE 

ANNA  HARRINGTON  . . Way  With  the  Boys  . . . "BUNNY”  WATSON 

HARDING  JENKINS  ....  Report  Card LEO  FLEURY 

KATHERINE  DORAN  . . Unfinished  Algebra  Topics  . . . "BILL”  MACHMER 

DANA  FRANDSEN Amorous  Ways WYATT  SMYTHE 

ETHEL  YARTER Nose  for  News  ....  "MAUDIE”  PETERS 

"BILL”  BARTON Inventions  . FUTURE  A.H.S.  SCIENTISTS 

MARGUERITE  HOLDEN  ....  Dignity "KAY”  CRITCHETT 

STANLEY  BUCZYNSKI  . . . .Big  Feet MICHAEL  LAPACKI 

MARRIANNE  ADAMS  ....  Old  Flames  . . . "CONNIE”  BERGMAN 

"KEN”  KING Place  on  the  Dance  Floor  . . TEN-BROECK  BAKER 

VIRGINIA  PEASE Spare  Moments FRED  GUYOTT 

"JIM”  LANNON Arguments THE  TEACHERS 

DOMINICA  RODZWELL  ....  Make  Up SALLY  DICKINSON 

GEORGE  SMITH Movie  Uniform "BOBBY”  JONES 

ARLINE  MATSKA  . Rendez-vous  on  the  Lunch  Counter  MARJORIE  CROSSMAN 

HENRY  THORNTON Waves HAMILTON  NEWELL 

ALICE  BRITT Curls ANNE  REDMAN 

WALTER  WILEIKIS Peroxide "PHIL”  SMITH 

ELIZABETH  FLEURY  . . "Pollyanna”  Characteristics  . . RUTH  CAMBRIDGE 

FLORENCE  MacDONALD  . . Musical  Mind  ....  CHARLES  NEWKIRK 


WHO  WILL  BE  WHO 
IN  1950 


Adams,  Marrianne,  soprano;  self-taught  as  a vocalist.  Debut  in  "Redheads  on  Parade” 
1943. 

Allis,  John,  dairy  farmer;  supplied  Allis’  certified  milk  to  South  Amherst  1939-1948, 
a pioneer  in  the  business. 

Atkins,  William,  pomologist;  wealthy  farmer,  world  famous  for  crossing  the  pine- 
apple and  the  cherry  to  obtain  that  delicious  fruit  known  as  the  "Pinatkincherry.” 

Baker,  Mariely,  owner  of  Running  Raindrop,  sensational  two-year-old  filly,  winner 
of  the  Kentucky  Derby  in  1949. 

Barton,  William,  judge;  successor  to  Chief  Justice  Hughes  in  keeping  the  peace. 

Bernotas,  Tony,  keeper  of  the  Pelham  Apiary.  Now  defending  his  bees  in  a lawsuit 
with  the  Boron  sisters  who  charge  that  they  felt  the  sting  of  his  bees. 

Blasko,  John,  lawyer;  brilliant  Pelham  prosecuting  attorney  with  whose  aid  the  Boron 
sisters  expect  to  beat  Bernotas’  bees. 

Britt,  Alice,  coiffeur  artist,  catering  to  the  "Four  Hundred.” 

Buczynski,  Stanley,  jockey;  up  on  Miss  Baker’s  Running  Raindrop  in  the  Kentucky 
Derby. 

CiciA,  Rose,  court  secretary;  assisted  by  her  sister,  Phyllis,  now  busy  with  the  Boron- 
Bernotas  bee  case. 

Cooper,  Kathleen,  ambassador;  distinguished  for  her  work  in  maintaining  good- 
will between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Davis,  Mason,  dancer  and  comedian;  co-starring  with  Elwin  Newport  and  Doris 
Tucker  in  his  own  "Hotcha  Amherst  Minstrels.”  As  a dancer,  a second  Bill 
Robinson. 

Dickinson,  Ilene,  model;  now  modeling  for  the  Adrienne  Paris  Salon. 

Dihlman,  Emil,  noted  owner  of  the  Shutesbury  Aquarium,  haven  of  the  poor  fish 
from  Amherst  High. 

Dixon,  Lois,  organist;  soloist  at  St.  Paul’s  in  Rome. 

Doran,  Katherine,  cashier;  a successful  bookkeeper  and  hostess  for  the  "MooFranJenk” 
Diner. 

Everson,  Robert,  trumpeter;  Major  Bowes’  amateur  who  made  good.  Leader  of  the 
"Ever  Bobonians”  starring  crooner  "Pop”  Powers  and  featuring  "Woodie”  at  the 
piano  and  Louis  Kochan  on  the  violin. 


Fleury,  Elizabeth,  singer;  featured  as  a blues  singer  with  Cab  Calloway. 

Gwosch,  Frank,  game  warden;  outstanding  in  his  work  in  keeping  the  American 
skunk  from  extinction. 

Harrington,  Anna,  settlement  worker  and  philanthropist;  aided  in  her  charitable 
work  by  Kenneth  King  with  whom  she  established  a social  settlement  home  in  the 
Kentucky  mountains. 

Irwin,  Dudley,  radical;  foremost  member  of  the  Red  Shirt  movement. 

Jones,  Parker,  sculptor,  painter;  designer  of  the  massive  murals  in  the  reception  room 
of  the  new  Amherst  High  Memorial  Gymnasium,  donated  by  the  wealthy  baseball 
magnates,  Munson  and  McIntosh,  in  honor  of  ’36. 

Kneeland,  Mary,  lecturer  and  culinary  expert;  founder  of  a new  system  of  cookery. 

Kominiski,  Alec,  playing  with  his  Brother,  Joe,  for  the  Boston  "Bees,”  now  owned  by 
Eddie  Carlisle  with  A.  Malinoski  as  manager  and  Joe  Stelmokas  and  Felix  Stan- 
siewski  as  bat-boys. 

Kosakowski,  Frances,  stylist;  outstanding  designer  of  men’s  and  women’s  knitted 
clothing. 

Kuzmiski,  Peter,  explosive  scientist;  author  of  theories  which  are  still  being  warmly 
debated  by  his  equally  famous  rivals,  Ralicki  and  Wolejko. 

Lambert,  William,  author  of  "Skitopia.”  Now  skiing  instructor  at  Miss  Graves’ 
school  for  young  ladies. 

Lannon,  James,  congressman;  leading  filibusterer  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

MacDonald,  Florence,  conductor;  renowned  director  of  the  Amherst  Symphony 
Orchestra,  with  Holden  and  Rozac,  soloists. 

Magrath,  Helen,  chemist  and  astronomer;  with  her  worthy  compatriots,  Szym- 
kowicz,  Westcott  and  Rak,  scientist  Magrath  recently  discovered  a new  planet 
populated  solely  with  red-headed  men. 

Marshall,  Helen,  author;  famed  as  the  fearless,  outspoken  editor  of  "Time.” 

Matska,  Arline,  dietitian;  manager  of  the  school  lunch  counter,  and  famous  for  the 
invention  of  a new  style  of  hash. 

Miller,  Dorothy,  actress;  now  starring  with  Mary  Tomasauckas,  Hollywood’s  latest 
favorite. 

Morley,  Dorothy,  novelist;  author  of  spicy  society  stories  filled  with  keen  wit  and 
clever  situations. 

Moody,  Lincoln,  lunch-cart  prop.;  co-owner  with  Dana  Frandsen  and  Harding  Jen- 
kins of  the  "MooFranJenk”  Diner,  successor  to  the  C.  C.  K. 

Oleksiew,  Olga,  noted  for  her  endeavors  to  revive  the  Russian  Ballet,  with  Helen 
Bandelavich  as  Ballerina. 

Parsons,  Elizabeth,  president  of  the  Union  of  the  Widows  of  Future  Wars,  number- 
ing among  its  members  Mary  Yokubaitis,  Veronica  Rabinski  and  Gertrude  Whiting. 

Pease,  Virginia,  educator;  founder  of  the  "Pease  Debating  School  for  One  Man 
Teams.” 


Rodzwell,  Domeneca,  painter;  co-author  with  Minnie  Kubilis  and  Minnie  Disca- 
wicz  of  "Paint  and  its  Varied  Uses.” 

Rosebush,  Muriel,  collector;  now  displaying  her  unusual  collection  of  rare  snakes 
at  "Al”  Whitcomb’s  zoo. 

Sauer,  Barbara,  skater;  one  of  the  triumvirate  of  Luddy,  Shumway  and  Sauer,  who 
won  places  on  the  American  Olympic  team  for  1944. 

Smith,  George,  brigadier  general;  whose  rapid  rise  from  door  man  to  general  without 
a change  of  uniform  startled  the  world. 

Tidlund,  Carrie,  matron  at  the  Commodore  Hotel,  New  York,  where  Miss  Maturniak 
is  employed  as  head  cook. 

Ursia,  Eva,  daring  air  hostess  for  Walter  Smith’s  Transcontinental  Airways. 

Wentworth,  Eleanor,  joint  owner  with  Albina  Soltys  of  the  Amherst  Public 
Schools  All  Weather  Bus  Service,  Inc. 

WiLEiKis,  Walter,  mathematician;  instructor  of  mathematics  at  M.  I.  T.,  with  his 
colleagues,  Thornton  and  Knightly,  creators  of  a radically  different  method  for 
dividing  a quantity  into  two  equal  parts. 

Yarter,  Ethel,  recently  promoted  to  head  matron  of  a school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Zawaski,  Chester,  yodler;  featured  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  night,  at 
9:30  in  gentle  discord  with  the  Dzenis  and  Page  Sisters’  Harmony  Quartet. 


WATER  LILIES 

Slipping  through  the  rushes 
In  a green  and  grey  canoe, 

I stretched  my  hand  for  lilies 
To  pluck  a very  few. 

"Hello,”  I called  my  brother, 
"Hello,”  came  answer  wild 
From  deep  in  pine  and  hemlock 
Where  hid  an  echo  child. 

I asked  her  price  for  lilies, 

I asked  if  she  would  care 
If  lilies  white  and  yellow 
Lay  tangled  in  my  hair. 


-MARIELY  BAKER. 


KEYS  TO  HAPPINESS 


(SALUTATORY) 

Elizabeth  K.  Parsons 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  says  that  all  men  have  equal  rights  in  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  First  of  all,  what  is  happiness?  Happiness  is  a satisfied  state  of  mind. 
A happy  person  is  one  who  enjoys  living.  Although  there  may  be  many  reasons  why 
different  persons  enjoy  living,  there  are  a few  essentials  that  we  all  agree  are  indispensable. 

In  the  first  place,  a person  must  learn  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  simple  things.  Our 
world  of  today  is  so  complex  that  we  rush  from  one  thing  to  another  without  taking 
sufficient  time  to  know  the  beauty  of  simplicity.  There  is  a legend  describing  a king’s 
experience:  When  he  asked  advice  of  a sorcerer,  he  was  told  to  seek  out  the  happiest 
man  in  his  kingdom  and  buy  his  shirt.  After  a long  search,  the  king  found  the  man  he 
considered  the  happiest  man  in  his  realm  and  tactfully  asked  the  privilege  of  buying  his 
shirt.  Imagine  his  surprise  when  the  subject  announced  that  he  had  no  shirt.  Some 
people  who  have  few  belongings  and  no  desire  for  more  are  happier  than  others  who 
have  plenty  and  want  still  more. 

Another  key  to  happiness,  not  unlike  simplicity  in  tastes  and  desires,  is  modesty. 
A person  who  is  modest  usually  forgets  himself  in  his  thought  of  others.  He  does  not 
talk  constantly  about  himself  and  his  achievements.  He  tries  never  to  make  others 
unhappy  or  discontented  as  the  result  of  his  own  successes. 

The  habit  of  self-reliance  is  an  important  key  to  happiness.  To  be  happy  a person 
must  rely  upon  himself.  He  must  not  depend  on  others  or  lose  confidence  in  himself. 
A young  college  graduate  asked  his  professor  for  a sentence,  summing  up  an  ideal  of 
conduct.  The  reply  was,  "If  you  lay  yourself  on  a shelf,  the  world  will  not  stop  to 
take  you  down.”  A person  who  is  proud  gets  a great  deal  more  satisfaction  out  of 
doing  something  by  himself  than  he  does  from  receiving  help.  We  have  had  many  ex- 
amples in  American  history  of  people  who  have  tried  doing  things  themselves  and  suc- 
ceeded. John  Philip  Sousa’s  life  is  an  example  of  the  triumph  of  a boy  who  had  to 
fight  against  great  odds  in  order  to  have  a career  in  music.  The  battle  of  Clara  Barton 
to  win  recognition  for  herself  and  for  women  is  another  example  of  self-reliance.  The 
lives  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jacob  Riis  and 
many  others,  all  remind  us  of  valiant  struggles. 

The  surest  way  to  be  happy  is  to  keep  busy  about  a variety  of  things.  One  fas- 
cinating pastime  is  studying  human  nature.  From  such  a study,  one  learns  many  things; 
he  becomes  more  sympathetic;  he  learns  the  faults  and  virtues  of  others;  he  learns  what 
activities  make  persons  happy.  A person  may  be  interested  in  animals  as  well  as  in 


humans.  Many  animals  are  quite  as  interesting  as  people.  A dog,  for  instance,  has  many 
very  human  characteristics.  He  seems  to  understand  sometimes  when  a human  can’t. 
He  seems  to  be  able  to  sympathize  often  better  than  a person. 

But  there  are  many  other  interests  to  fill  a person’s  spare  time,  besides  studying 
people  and  animals.  There  are  always  books,  on  any  subject  under  the  sun,  which  are 
instructive  as  well  as  entertaining.  By  studying  and  enjoying  all  these  things:  nature, 
art,  music  and  literature,  a person  not  only  makes  himself  happy,  but  is  able  to  share 
his  happiness  with  others. 

Another  key  to  happiness  is  courtesy,  a regard  for  the  feelings  of  others.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  qualities  an  individual  can  possess.  Those  who  are  courteous 
avoid  many  little  encounters  which  may  cause  ill  feeling.  In  their  concern  for  the 
comfort  of  others,  they  forget  themselves.  Sometimes,  although  little  acts  of  courtesy 
may  seem  unnecessary,  they  are  very  significant  to  the  ones  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
Furthermore,  a courteous  consideration  of  the  rights  and  opinions  of  others  makes  a 
person  more  congenial  and  popular,  and  may  make  him  more  successful  in  life. 

Generosity  is  another  quality  necessary  for  happiness.  The  principle  of  generosity  is 
taught  to  children  early  in  life  by  fond  parents  who  want  to  insure  their  children’s 
happiness.  Although  we  all  learned  this  trait  years  ago,  we  need  now  to  become  more 
than  ever  conscious  of  it.  A truly  generous  person  is  kind  and  considerate.  A person 
who  gives  away  something  of  his  own  gains  the  joy  of  living.  This  is  illustrated  by 
"The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal’’  and  is  summed  up  in  its  last  two  lines: 

"Who  gives  himself  xvith  bis  alms  feeds  three, 

Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  Me.” 

Besides  giving  alms,  a person  may  be  generous  with  his  time.  Some  persons  always 
seem  to  have  time  to  help  others. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  key  to  happiness  is  Service  to  others.  Service  means 
helping  one’s  fellow  men  to  enjoy  life  more  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Service 
consists  of  loving  deeds  for  which  the  greatest  opportunities,  perhaps,  are  found  in  our 
homes.  Even  the  simplest  acts  of  kindness  and  thoughtfulness  there  help  to  develop  an 
individual’s  personality.  I read  a story  recently  which  illustrates  this  point:  A young 
girl’s  grandmother  was  blind  and  so  could  not  see  the  beauties  of  nature  or  the  faces 
of  people  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  The  girl  became  the  eyes  of  her  grand- 
mother. She  described  vividly  everything  around  the  house  and  people  who  came  to 
see  her.  She  also  tried  to  make  everything  convenient  for  her  grandmother.  Always 
she  took  care  that  all  the  old  lady’s  clothes  were  hung  in  definite  places  in  her  room 
so  that  she  could  dress  and  undress  easily.  Stools  and  articles  over  which  she  might 
stumble  were  moved.  Her  crocheting  or  knitting  materials  were  always  in  the  same 
positions  around  her  chair  on  the  porch.  All  these  thoughtful  acts  helped  to  make  the 
grandmother’s  life  more  happy.  This  happiness  in  turn  gave  the  girl  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  she  had  helped  someone  else.  She  might  have  gone  on  with  her  own  business. 


but  willingly  she  took  a few  minutes  out  to  do  the  small,  unselfish  things,  and  the  old 
grandmother  was  much  happier  being  able  to  depend  upon  herself  than  she  would  have 
been  had  others  been  obliged  to  wait  on  her. 

Service  may  also  be  given  by  kind  words.  Spoken  to  a person  in  need  or  in  trouble, 
a few  kind  words  may  accomplish  a great  deal,  may  give  a man  courage  to  try  again. 
One  who  speaks  these  cheering  words  receives  his  reward  when  he  sees  the  other  person, 
almost  ruined,  finally  make  a success  of  himself.  Service  may  consist  of  doing  one’s  work 
efficiently  and  well,  and  of  following  certain  hobbies  or  special  interests.  A person  in  his 
spare  time  often  gains  enough  information  about  some  subject  to  be  able  to  give  im- 
portant and  helpful  suggestions  or  advice  to  others  interested  in  the  same  fields. 

Happiness  should  not  be  a definite  goal,  because  it  comes  only  as  an  indirect  result 
of  other  efforts.  A person  who  sets  out  to  find  happiness  in  amusement  parks,  at  par- 
ties, dances  and  other  varieties  of  gay  entertainments  will  never  find  true  happiness. 
True  happiness  is  not  of  that  glamorous  or  conspicuous  nature;  rather,  it  is  a result 
of  making  other  people  happy.  By  having  a wide  variety  of  interests,  one  is  able  to 
give  advice  or  suggestions  to  those  who  need  them;  by  being  simple  and  modest,  a per- 
son may  help  others  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature  and  simple  things;  by  possessing 
the  qualities  of  generosity,  courtesy  and  self-reliance,  one  is  best  able  to  be  of  service 
to  others,  and  bring  home  to  himself,  thereby,  the  greatest  measure  of  lasting  happiness. 


WHO  is 


(VALEDICTORY) 


Harding  B.  Jenkins 


A MONG  the  thousands  graduating  now  from  schools  and  colleges  everywhere,  there 
^ ^ are  certain  boys  and  girls  destined  to  become  superior  men  and  women.  What  are 
the  qualities  one  must  possess  in  order  to  become  superior?  Are  they  characteristics  we 
inherit,  or  may  they  be  acquired?  Can  we  find  any  text  book  or  college  course  that 
hopes  to  teach  the  required  qualifications?  We  find  men  and  women  in  obscure  corners 
quietly  doing  work  that  is  outstanding  in  its  influence  on  the  world.  Quiet,  modest 
people  with  no  desire  for  fame  or  applause,  seem  to  have  the  subtle  something  that 
reaches  out  and  affects  the  world  and  makes  their  own  actions  superior. 

We  all  know  men  who  have  become  famous  through  some  spectacular  deed  of 
high  courage.  A sudden  flash  of  daring  brings  them  the  applause  of  the  world.  Does 
such  a feat  make  a man  superior?  We  see  great  credit  given  to  men  who  have  attained 
success  in  business  careers,  amassed  great  fortunes,  or  worked  up  through  the  maze  of 
politics  to  a position  of  power.  But  are  wealth  and  political  fame  to  be  counted  as 
signs  of  superiority? 

When  we  try  to  discover  the  secret  of  superiority  from  a study  of  men  who  have 
distinguished  themselves,  we  uncover  a wonderfully  fascinating  field.  We  are  amazed 
at  the  large  number  of  such  men,  and  confused  when  we  attempt  to  choose  individuals 
as  examples  in  our  study.  Although  they  come  from  all  classes  and  walks  of  life,  cer- 
tain prevailing  personal  traits  seem  common  to  them  all. 

The  study  of  these  characteristics  is  very  appealing,  especially  when  we  find  them 
in  people  we  meet  in  everyday  life.  A certain,  steady,  definite  purpose  is  the  first  out- 
standing characteristic  that  seems  to  give  to  the  life  of  all  these  persons  a clear  and 
definite  objective.  Enthusiasm  and  perseverance  dominate  their  actions.  Generosity 
and  cooperation  make  them  beloved  personalities.  They  are  alert  to  opportunities  for 
general  good  rather  than  for  personal  prestige.  They  do  their  own  thinking.  They  are 
original,  and  when  they  win  they  make  a permanent  gain.  Their  attitude  is  sympathetic. 
With  them  unselfish  service  is  a habit.  These  men  and  women  do  not  seek  publicity  or 
fame;  they  seem  to  be  indifferent  to,  and  even  a trifle  impatient  of,  public  recognition. 
Just,  modest,  self-disciplined  workers,  with  no  trace  of  haughtiness,  they  remain,  no 
matter  how  loudly  the  world  applauds. 

Society  has  recently  lost  a distinguished  scientist  through  the  death  of  Dr.  Lafayette 
Benedict  Mendel.  Dr.  Mendel  graduated  from  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and. 


three  years  later,  received  his  Ph.D.  degree.  He  spent  the  next  thirty-eight  years  in 
teaching  and  in  intensive  investigation.  He  gradually  worked  out  through  his  experi- 
ments in  the  chemistry  of  foods  and  nutrition,  facts  of  lasting  value  to  the  world.  He 
wrote  three  books  on  nutrition  and  over  three  hundred  published  articles.  This  achieve- 
ment was  what  the  world  saw  and  recognized,  but  there  was  something  far  more  im- 
portant in  Dr.  Mendel  than  the  ability  to  investigate  and  work  out  scientific  facts.  He 
attracted  to  his  classes  students  with  an  interest  in  medicine,  bacteriology  and  chemistry, 
and  inspired  them  to  delve  deeper  and  more  intensely  into  research  work  until  they 
finally  found  their  particular  field  of  interest.  He  made  it  pleasant  to  learn.  Was  Dr. 
Mendel  superior  because  he  made  outstanding  contributions  to  nutritional  physiology? 
Or  was  the  subtle  "something”  which  made  his  students  respond  to  his  leadership  and 
find  hard,  exacting  work  reasonable  and  attractive  the  factor  that  made  him  superior? 
Superior  he  must  have  been  to  win  this  tribute  written  by  Graham  Lusk: 

"He  has  been  the  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  to  many  young  men 
and  women;  he  has  encouraged  them  to  walk  by  themselves  when  they  were 
able  to  stand  alone;  and  he  has  given  wise  council  in  times  of  difficulty.  Herein 
he  has  shown  himself  as  one  of  the  great  teachers  of  his  time.” 

Ivan  Pavlov,  the  Russian  scientist,  enjoyed  an  enormous  prestige  the  world  over. 
What  characteristics  made  him  so  popular  when  he  appeared  in  Leningrad,  London, 
Boston  and  elsewhere?  By  reputation  and  achievement  he  was  an  outstanding  scientist, 
but  why  was  he  so  loved?  Llis  personality  must  have  held  the  secret  of  his  superiority. 
He  was  brilliant,  but  he  was  modest;  he  was  excessively  impulsive,  but  he  held  himself 
down  to  his  work  with  marked  severity.  He  was  passionately  enthusiastic  over  his  work, 
but  he  schooled  himself  to  slowly  accumulate  knowledge  through  extreme  patience. 
The  mastery  of  himself  was  the  secret  of  his  superiority. 

Our  own  beloved  Richard  Byrd  must  possess  "superior”  characteristics  to  accom- 
plish what  he  has.  He  is  above  the  great  majority  in  cooperative  qualities,  devotion  to 
duty,  initiative,  judgment  and  self-control.  Yet  he  does  not  take  himself  too  seriously. 
He  feels  that  his  work  is  relatively  unimportant  compared  with  contributions  to  civiliza- 
tion that  are  being  made  by  tens  of  thousands  of  hardworking  individuals.  He  takes  no 
stock  in  "this  hero  business.”  He  has  the  devotion  and  loyal  friendship  of  all  men  who 
work  with  him  and  the  reputation  of  always  giving  to  life  more  than  he  takes.  He 
gives  the  world  an  example  of  a life  dedicated  to  a purpose.  Few  can  live  the  years  of 
high  adventure  or  dream  the  dreams  "Dick”  Byrd  has  dreamed,  but  anyone  can  honor 
the  qualities  of  character  he  has  shown  and  give  him  a place  in  the  list  of  superior  men. 

Recently  I heard  the  story  of  two  brothers  who  became  very  successful  men,  each 
in  his  own  line.  One  turned  his  knowledge  and  keen  ability  toward  the  production  of 
well-known  and  much  advertised  foods  and  so  made  a great  fortune.  He  enjoys  a life  of 
luxury  and  gives  away  money  generously.  The  world  applauds  and  gives  him  notable 
credit.  He  is  successful. 


The  other  brother  is  a doctor  who  has  given  his  life  to  medicine  and  personal 
service.  He  has  no  fortune,  but  nearly  thirty  children  have  been  helped  through  school 
and  started  on  their  way  by  him.  Quietly  he  devotes  his  time  and  money  to  humanity. 
He  has  written  books  that  are  the  result  of  his  research  work  in  nutrition.  He  is  loved. 
Which  man  is  superior? 

Coming  nearer  home  we  are  privileged  to  meet  as  neighbor  and  friend  a man  who 
is  known  as  one  of  America’s  greatest  poets.  Reading  his  poetry,  we  find  our  own  feel- 
ings put  into  words,  only  more  truly  and  deeply  than  we  realized  they  could  be  pic- 
tured. We  are  grateful  to  him  for  voicing  the  beauty,  the  logic  and  friendliness  which 
we  find  in  our  daily  lives. 

He  makes  us  feel  that  he  knows  us,  our  New  England  background,  our  innermost 
problems;  and  in  knowing  us  so  well,  he  must  be  one  of  us.  We  find  sincerity,  sympathy 
and  understanding.  He  has  written  a poem  that  describes  our  lives  tonight.  We  are 
facing  the  roads  of  life  with  ideals  and  ambitions.  But  no  one  knows  the  wisest  course. 
Years  from  now  when  we  look  back  and  wonder  if  we  have  acquired  even  a glimmering 
of  these  qualities  that  make  for  superiority,  we  may  well  recall  this  poem  of  Robert 
Frost’s: 


"Two  roads  diverged  in  a yellow  wood. 
And  sorry  I could  not  travel  both 
And  be  one  traveler,  long  I stood 
And  looked  down  one  as  far  as  I could 
To  where  it  bent  in  the  undergrowth; 

Then  took  the  other,  as  just  as  fair. 
And  having  perhaps  the  better  claim. 
Because  it  was  grassy  and  wanted  wear; 
Though  as  for  that  the  passing  there 
Had  worn  them  really  about  the  same. 

And  both  that  morning  equally-  lay 
In  leaves  no  step  had  trodden  black. 

Oh,  I kept  the  first  for  another  day! 

Yet  knowing  how  way  leads  on  to  way, 

I doubted  if  I should  ever  come  back. 

I shall  be  telling  this  with  a sigh 
Somewhere  ages  and  ages  hence: 

Two  roads  diverged  in  a wood,  and  I — 

I took  the  one  less  traveled  by. 

And  that  has  made  all  the  difference.” 


WHO’S  WHO  in  the 
LOWER  CLASSES 


19  3 7 

President  Philip  Hastings 

Vice-President  Constance  Nestle 

Secretary-Treasurer  Barbara  Critchett 


President  John  Donaldson 

V ice -President  William  Holdsworth 

Secretary  Virtue  Hatch 


19  3 9 

President  Frederick  McLaughlin 

Harriet  Puffer 


Vice-President 

Secretary-Treasurer 


Mae  Damerst 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  1937 


BARBARA  CRITCHETT 
GEORGE  FOTOS 
CONSTANCE  NESTLE 
MARY  MOORE 
GLADYS  ARCHIBALD 
MICHAEL  LAPACKI 
PAUL  JOHNSON 
MARY  HOSFORD 
HELEN  FLINT 
MARK  DAMERST 
MARGARET  SHAW 
VERONICA  WZIONTKA 
STELLA  MAISNER 
EDITH  MILLER 
FRED  GUYOTT 
EDWARD  O’BRIEN 
ROBERT  JONES 
WILLIAM  MACHMER 
ARCHIE  LAUDER 
MARTHA  STILLER 
WYATT  SMYTHE 
DAVID  VAN  METER 
STEPHEN  BARTON 
PHILIP  STEDMAN 
MARION  LECLAIR 
WILLIAM  SHUMWAY 
PHILIP  HASTINGS 
WILLIAM  RICHARDSON 
HAMILTON  NEWELL 
ARTHUR  THORNTON 
GEORGE  McLaughlin 
LUCILLE  DEADY 
RUTH  CAMBRIDGE 
PHILIP  SMITH 
DOROTHY  SPENCER 
DOROTHY  WALKER 
PAUL  DOBRIKAS 
ROSE  PLICTA 


Queen  Elizabeth 
Louis  Pasteur 
Marie  Antoinette 
Isabella  of  Spain 
Lucrezia  Borgia 
Hans  Christian  Andersen 
Goethe 
Josephine 
Helen  of  Troy 
Benito  Mussolini 
Cleopatra 
Madame  Pompador 
Joan  of  Arc 
Florence  Nightingale 
Francois  Rabelais 
Lenin 

Phineas  T.  Barnum 
Mark  Anthony 
Benvenuto  Cellini 
Mary  E.  Woolley 
Hippomenes 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Andrew  Jackson 

Napoleon 

Betsy  Ross 

Robespierre 
King  Richard  I 

Nero 

Samuel  Pepys 
Leander 
Charles  Darwin 

Dido 

Charlotte  Bronte 

Virgil 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 
Jenny  Lind 
Roger  Williams 
Hebe 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  1938 


TEN-BROECK  BAKER 
JOHN  DONALDSON 
LEO  FLEUR Y 
WILLIAM  HOLDSWORTH 
JOHN  PETTIJOHN 
FRED  SHEPARD 
PERRY  ROBERTS 
BENNETT  SHERMAN 
KARL  KNEELAND 
DAVID  KEEDY 
ELLIS  HARLOW 
JOHN  HUTCHINGS 
HARRY  ADRIANCE 
TED  SCHOONMAKER 
JOSEPH  KAMINSKI 
GEORGE  LEHAN 
RAYMOND  PIKE 
IRVIN  PLOUGH 
HENRY  MARTIN 
ROBERT  EDDY 
NORMAN  MEAKIM 
WARD  MILLER 
KATHLEEN  CRITCHETT 
VIRGINIA  DOUGLAS 
MARY  HOSFORD 
MILDRED  COOK 
RUTH  DONAHUE 
DOROTHY  GRAYSON 
VIRGINIA  WILLIS 
BETTY  MORAN 
ALMA  YARTER 
MURIEL  BLANCHET 
BETTY  BARTON 
CONNIE  BERGMAN 
BILL  SMYTHE 
LUCILLE  DEADY 
SARAH  BIGELOW 
BARBARA  CRAMER 


TcJ  Shawn 
Lawson  Little 
Lowell  Thomas 
Howard  Chandler  Christy 
Haile  Selassie 
Sir  Malcolm  Campbell 
Joe  Louis 
Ruhinoff 
Tom  Mix 
In  in  S.  Cobb 
Nino  Martini 
Prof.  Waugh 
Prof.  Newton  H.  Black 
Colonel  Prentice 
Louis  Bush 
Chief  Warner 
Frank  Buck 
Pres,  fames  B.  Conant 
James  E.  West 
William  R.  Hearst 
Albert  Einstein 
A.  Hitler 
Beatrice  Lillie 
Jane  Cowl 
Lady  As  tor 
Galli-Curci 
Lily  Pons 
Katherine  Cornell 
Myra  Hess 
Duchess  of  Kent 
Grade  Allen 
Carola  Goya 
Fannie  Farmer 
Amelia  E.  Putnam 

"Red”  Grange 

Schiaparelli 
Frances  Perkins 
Helen  Wills  Moody 
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RICHARD  CRAMER 
MAE  DAMERST 
ROBERT  WEBBER 
ERANK  RAY 
SALLY  DICKINSON 
"JOE”  TOCZYDLOWSKI 
DOROTHY  JOHNSON 
GEORGE  PUSHEE 
MAUDE  PETERS 
HELEN  VANMETER 
JAMES  FULTON 
ALICE  NEEDHAM 
SAMUEL  SPENCER 
LAWRENCE  DONAHUE 
RUTH  HAMLIN 
URSULA  BAKER 
FRED  RUDER 
WILLIAM  SEREX 
SUSANNE  DESMOND 
ROBERT  WATSON 
DONALD  SMART 
HARRIET  PUFFER 
DONALD  MILLER 
RUTH  DIXON 
RICHARD  MONTAGUE 
ANN  WOODARD 
MARY  KENNEDY 
JOHN  VONDELL 
HARRIET  STOCKWELL 
WILLIAM  HOSFORD 
CHRISTINE  DOLEVA 
JAMES  DAYTON 
FRED  McLaughlin 
KIMBALL  GREEN 
CARLOS  FRAKER 


Clark  Gable 
Janet  Gaynor 
Oliver  Hardy 
Freddie  Bartholomew 
Sally  Filers 
Buster  Crabbe 
Jane  Withers 
Eugene  Pallette 
Jean  Parker 
Pauline  Lord 
Eddie  Quinlan 
Ann  Harding 
Joe  E.  Brown 
Fredric  March 
Myrna  Loy 
Ginger  Rogers 
Ralph  Bellamy 
Jackie  Cooper 
Marlene  Dietrich 
Buster  Keaton 
Spanky 
Rochelle  Hudson 
Gene  Raymond 
Anne  Shirley 
Wallace  Beery 
Madge  Evans 
Jean  Harlow 

Jackie  Searle 

Edna  May  Oliver 
Baby  Leroy 
Marion  Davies 
Ronald  Colrnan 
Franchot  Tone 
Guy  Kibbe 
Chico  Marx 
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The  life  of  the  usual  senior  book  is  short  we  have  been  told.  Soon  after  graduation 
it  becomes  merely  a souvenir,  to  be  dusted  off  each  season  and  returned  to  its 
customary  resting-place.  In  the  hope  that  the  1936  Gold  Bug  may  escape  this  fate,  we 
have  tried  this  year  to  compile  a book  that  is  not  simply  a collection  of  pictures,  but 
that  has  between  its  covers  reminders  of  all  the  reasons  why  we  feel  especially  fortunate 
to  have  gone  to  school  in  a town  as  rich  in  literary  traditions  as  we  all  know  Amherst 
to  be. 

We  have  included  some  of  our  own  literary  efforts  in  the  belief  that  we  may,  in  the 
future,  be  interested  to  look  back  upon  our  ideas  of  1936. 

Our  work  has  been  pleasant.  We  are  especially  indebted  to  our  librarian,  Mr. 
Green,  for  his  friendly  interest  and  help.  Miss  Weeks’  help,  of  course,  we  take  for 
granted.  As  our  staff  advisor  she  has  given  us  ideas  and  criticisms,  much  of  her  time 
and  considerable  encouragement. 

We  have  learned  many  things — from  what  to  wear  when  we  have  our  pictures  tak- 
en to  the  correct  technique  of  selling  advertisements.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  lesson 
we  have  learned  is  to  work  together  as  a group,  a group  of  individuals  full  of  ideas — no 
two  of  which  are  alike. 

In  calling  our  book  "Who’s  Who”  we  are  not  attempting  anything  like  a roll-call 
of  our  town’s  literary  people.  We  have  chosen  only  those  with  whom  we’ve  become 
best  acquainted  in  our  English  classes.  To  produce  a complete  record  we  realize  we 
should  have  to  bring  out  a book  several  times  the  size  of  this  one.  Imperfect  and 
incomplete  as  it  is,  we  offer  it  to  you  with  considerable  pride  and  satisfaction.  We  like 
it.  We  hope  you  will,  too. 
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TRI-S 


/^~NNE  of  our  S’s  is  for  "Social.”  Under  this  star  we  opened  our  season  with  a spooky, 

startling,  strange  Hallowe’en  Party  that  was  pronounced  a splendid  success. 

Our  hike,  a few  weeks  later,  to  Orient  Springs,  was  truly  a social  event,  an  occa- 
sion that  was  lots  of  fun,  and  the  excuse  for  swallowing  a remarkably  large  number 
of  hot  dogs  and  marshmallows. 

In  the  early  winter  we  discovered  how  much  fun  twenty-five  girls  can  have  at  a 
candy  pull  even  when  their  fingers  have  been  burned  and  the  taffy  has  been  scorched. 
Our  real  society  event  in  December,  however,  was  not  the  candy  pull,  but  a tea  at 
which  Mrs.  Bennet  spoke  to  us  about  "Christmas  in  Rome.”  We  enjoyed  both  Mrs. 
Bennet  and  her  talk. 

Another  S is  for  "Service,”  and  under  this  star  we’ve  been  busy,  too,  for  we’ve 
made  place  cards,  scrapbooks,  toys;  and  filled  several  Thanksgiving  baskets. 

Our  third  S is  for  "Sports.”  flere,  too,  our  schedule  has  been  filled  with  basket- 
ball, baseball  and  soccer  games. 

In  a few  words,  our  year  has  been  full  of  activity,  interest  and  worth  while 


experiences. 
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HI-Y 


r-i—iHE  Hi-Y  has  gone  a long  distance  this  year  "to  create,  maintain  and  extend, 

throughout  the  school  and  community,  high  ideals  of  Christian  character.” 

"Crime  and  prison  problems”  was  only  one  of  many  up-to-the-minute,  exciting 
and  profitable  discussions  we  had  this  year  in  Hi-Y.  Our  speakers  were  very  generous 
with  their  time.  From  the  colleges.  Dr.  Click  gave  us  the  "lowdown”  on  dreams,  and 
Dr.  Loomis  told  of  a new  way  to  dig  up  the  past  in  his  talk  on  "Hunting  Dinosaurs.” 
Mr.  Keiler  and  Mr.  Lacroix,  too,  gave  interesting  talks.  One  of  the  highlights  was 
the  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Sander,  the  advisor  of  the  Greenfield  High  Hi-Y,  spoke  and 
exchanged  ideas  with  us. 

But  quite  as  important  as  the  talking  was  the  eating  we  did  this  year.  We  had 
some  dandy  meals  served  by  our  own  members.  Many  of  our  number  are  really  fine 
cooks,  but  lack  enthusiasm  when  it  comes  to  dishwashing. 

Nor  did  we  neglect  the  "sound  body”  that  attends  the  "sound  mind.”  After  nearly 
every  meeting  we  had  a basketball  game. 

With  a successful  season  to  refer  to,  it  is  only  fair,  we  think,  to  say  that  the 
Hi-Y,  a club  with  diversified  interests,  has  something  in  it  worth  while  for  every  boy. 


WHO’S  WHO 


ORCHESTRA 


"Who’s  Who”  is  complete  without  special  mention  being  given  to  Mr.  Tarlow 
and  his  loyal  followers  who  make  all  our  own  assemblies  and  special  activities 
pleasant  and  attractive  in  a musical  way. 

This  year  the  orchestra  consisted  of  about  fifty  members,  who  in  their  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  season  won  twenty  dollars,  third  prize  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
Contest.  Following  this  encouraging  start,  programs  were  given  at  the  Junior  Play,  the 
Inter-Class  Plays,  a section  of  the  Woman’s  Club  and  at  the  Parent  Teacher’s  Associa- 
tion. In  March,  Mr.  Tarlow,  after  recommending  rice  and  chopsticks  to  get  us  in  the 
mood,  began  rehearsals  in  preparation  for  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  "Mikado”  given  by 
the  combined  musical  clubs. 

The  great  success  of  our  year’s  work  is  due  mainly  to  the  patience  and  careful 
training  of  Mr.  Tarlow  who  wins  not  only  the  honest  efforts  of  all  students  who 
study  with  him,  but  the  sincere  regard  of  the  entire  community. 
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BAND 


'■"J^HE  band  has  shown  great  improvement  since  its  first  appearance  three  years  ago. 

At  that  time  all  available  material  was  gathered  together  with  surprising  results. 
Now  we  have  a well-balanced  organization  of  about  twenty-four  members  who  play 
almost  all  the  instruments  essential  in  a band. 

This  year,  the  State  Tournament  gave  the  band  its  first  chance  to  shine.  In  a 
blaze  of  glory  we  opened  the  program  of  the  first  night.  Mr.  Tarlow’s  own  "Victory 
March”  and  "Phil”  Smith’s  arrangement  of  "There’s  a Tavern  in  the  Town”  shared 
the  honors  given  to  our  band.  On  the  final  nights  of  the  tournament,  although  drowned 
out  by  the  larger  bands,  Mark  Damerst  kept  up  our  enthusiasm  with  his  magic  baton. 

As  the  result  of  a hilarious  donkey  basketball  game  suffered  by  the  men  of  the 
faculty,  we  were  able  to  purchase  new  uniforms  this  season.  In  these  maroon  sweaters 
and  white  trousers,  we  finished  our  third  successful  season  with  a splendid  spring  concert. 
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PRO  MERITO 


O NE  more  bit  of  evidence  that  thirteen  is  a lucky  number — we  have  thirteen 
members  in  Pro  Merito.  According  to  "brain”  statistics,  as  a group,  we  are  not 
doing  badly. 

It  was  our  turn  this  year  to  be  host  to  the  other  Pro  Merito  societies  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapter  at  the  State  College, 
we  entertained  our  guests  on  their  campus.  We  held  the  business  meeting,  presided 
over  by  Harding  Jenkins,  our  president,  and  the  state  president,  in  Memorial  Hall; 
made  a tour  of  the  new  Thatcher  Dormitory,  enjoyed  a lunch  at  the  cafeteria  and, 
after  being  welcomed  by  Dean  Machmer,  listened  to  Professor  MacKimmie  who  spoke 
to  us  on  Dialect  Poetry.  Later  in  the  afternoon  we  watched  a soccer  game  and  visited 
the  Goodell  Library. 

Our  chief  source  of  revenue  this  year  was  the  sale  of  candy  at  the  Junior  Play. 
But  we  are  interested  only  indirectly  in  things  financial,  being  concerned  chiefly  with 
"things  of  the  spirit.” 
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STUDENT  COUNCIL 


Student  Council,  for  the  year  1935-36,  has  a group  of  varied  accomplishments 
to  its  credit.  Its  meetings  have  been  led  by  Lincoln  Moody,  President;  Anna  Har- 
rington, Secretary;  and  Mr.  Haskins,  advisor.  Under  the  direction  of  these  officers,  the 
Student  Council  has  decided  many  important  questions  and  brought  about  many  im- 
provements which  have  benefited  the  whole  school. 

The  Council  has  done  a great  deal  to  revive  the  waning  interest  in  school  sports. 
Football  tickets  have  been  sold  at  a reduced  price,  and  an  athletic  committee  formed  to 
act  with  the  coach  and  principal  to  arrange  for  greater  student  participation  in  the 
management  of  athletics.  The  first  plans  for  the  outing  club,  which  proved  to  be  very 
successful,  were  made  by  the  Student  Council. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  school  were  the  dancing  sessions  sponsored  by  the  Student 
Council.  These  lessons  enabled  many  to  spend  a series  of  enjoyable  as  well  as  profitable 
Friday  afternoons. 

The  Student  Council  has  tried  to  plan  and  organize  work  to  benefit  the  entire 
student  body,  and  it  hopes  that  these  beginnings  will  be  continued  and  further  de- 
veloped by  other  classes. 
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"'CAPTAIN  APPLEJACK” 

IT  took  daring  pirates,  glamorous  girls,  a dignified  matron  and  a romantic  leading  man 
to  present  "Captain  Applejack”  as  our  Junior  play.  A background  of  Arabian 
Night’s  adventure,  with  the  scene  laid  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  tested  the  imagination 
and  skill  of  our  property  manager,  Kathleen  Cooper.  Dana  Frandsen  acted  as  stage 
manager  and  lent  a note  of  mystery  and  originality  by  making  the  clock  strike  two 
twice  upon  that  eventful  night.  Rose  Cicia  stood  by  as  ready  prompter.  William 
Barton  kept  the  details  of  the  business  manager  well  in  hand,  and  Miss  Batchelder  gave 
efficient  service  as  faculty  business  manager. 

Miss  Ricker  coached  the  play  and  the  success  of  the  undertaking  is  due  to  her  care 
and  patience.  Romance  and  rapid  action  dominated  the  plot.  Harding  Jenkins  took 
the  part  of  Ambrose  Applejohn,  a man  who  wanted  to  sell  his  ancestral  home  because 
he  longed  for  a life  of  romance  and  adventure.  The  part  of  Aunt  Agatha,  the  matronly 
aunt,  was  taken  by  Virginia  Skillings,  while  Katherine  Doran  in  her  portrayal  of  Poppy 
Faire  was  the  center  of  attraction  as  she  quietly  led  Ambrose  to  see  that  romance  was 
at  home  under  his  own  roof. 

The  advertisement  of  the  old  house  opened  the  way  for  adventure.  Anna  Valeska, 
a Russian  dancer,  sought  refuge  there,  and  Anna  Harrington  in  this  role  was  glamorous 
and  charming.  "Charlie”  Rehorka  was  a convincing  villain  as  Ivan  Borolsky,  and  Lin- 
coln Moody,  as  Johnny  Jason,  came  in  with  his  usual  smile  to  clear  up  the  mystery.  In 
the  second  act,  however,  the  quiet  Ambrose  fell  asleep,  dreamed  of  pirates,  and  turned 
into  a roaring  tyrant  in  defence  of  his  ship  and  Poppy  Faire.  This  gave  the  cast  a 
chance  to  show  their  dramatic  ability  as  pirates,  robbers  and  bad  actors,  generally. 

The  play  closed  with  Captain  Applejack  outwitting  the  robbers  and  discovering 
a hitherto  unsuspected  treasure  for  himself,  and  the  truth  that  adventure  and  romance 
may  really  be  found  at  home. 
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SENIOR  PLAY 


WHEN  we  were  studying  the  one-act  play  this  year,  our  English  teacher  read  us 
one  that  we  decided  immediately  we’d  like  to  produce.  Although  the  author’s 
name  on  the  manuscript  was  "David  Wilson,”  we  all  thought  we  knew  whose  play  it 
really  was.  We  asked  Miss  Weeks  for  permission  to  use  the  play,  and  for  her  assistance 
as  coach.  After  she  said,  "go  ahead,”  we  felt  that  we  were  off  on  the  right  foot.  With 
the  play  appropriately  cast,  we  started  rehearsals — and  the  fun.  Every  day  after  school, 
in  room  6,  Harding  Jenkins,  as  the  impatient  professor,  shouted  himself  hoarse  while 
Miss  Weeks  called,  "louder,  louder”  to  the  stunning  secretary  who  was  really  Katherine 
Doran.  Bill  Barton,  at  first,  resented  being  made  into  an  intellectual,  but  finally  con- 
sented to  the  bone  glasses. 

At  all  the  rehearsals,  Lincoln  Moody’s  irresistible  good  nature  supplied  the  spring- 
time optimistic  mood  of  the  play,  and  his  pretty  sweetheart,  Anna  Harrington,  com- 
pleted the  picture  of  Maytime  happiness. 

The  cast  will  never  forget,  however,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  play  was 
actually  produced.  We  had  no  dress  rehearsal,  for  our  heroine  had  laryngitis,  and  the 
comedian  was  at  home  sleeping,  in  an  effort  to  recover  from  the  most  harrowing  and 
hideous  experience  a person  can  endure,  for  only  the  night  before,  occurred  the  most 
devastating  flood  in  our  history,  a night  of  sorrow  and  misery  to  hundreds  of  our 
neighbors,  and  the  longest  night  Lincoln  Moody  will  ever  know. 

When  the  play  went  on,  however,  the  audience,  and  the  cast,  forgot  all  about  the 
flood  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  forty-five  minutes  of  gay  fun.  When  the  judges,  three 
college  professors,  decided  that  the  Seniors  had  staged  the  most  finished  performance, 
the  class  of  1936  felt  that  it  had  achieved  a triumph,  a triumph  greater  than  any 
number  of  points  gained  towards  the  Stowell  Cup. 
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GRAPHIC 


'"T^he  Graphic  has  had  an  awakening.  Its  subscriptions  have  doubled.  Its  staff  has 

been  enlarged.  Its  pages  are  filled  with  new  departments.  The  whole  paper  con- 
tinues to  improve  with  each  issue. 

In  September  the  Graphic  sponsored  the  Freshman  Reception  as  a climax  to  its 
clamor  for  subscriptions.  Even  the  editors  were  satisfied  with  the  profits.  With  a bal- 
ance in  the  bank,  and  new  courage,  the  staff  was  inspired  to  undertake  a complete 
reorganization  of  the  paper. 

The  new  issues  have  revealed  new  columns,  illustrated  headings.  Faculty  Corners 
and  book  reviews.  The  Literary  Section  has  been  entirely  separated  from  the  news 
and  is  created  by  an  entirely  different  section  of  the  staff. 

The  art  editor  and  cartoonist  have  done  much  to  make  the  Graphic  more  at- 
tractive in  appearance;  their  illustrations  add  life  and  a spirit  that  were  missing  before. 
Two  other  features  add  color — "The  Teakettle,”  a column  of  nonsense  and  wit,  and 
"The  Amherst  Billy,”  philosophy  in  small  doses. 

The  staff,  with  Miss  Brown  to  advise  and  Dorothy  Morley  to  act  as  editor-in-chief, 
has  accomplished  much  this  year.  The  Amherst  High  School  now  has  a new  Graphic, 
a Graphic  of  which  it  can  be  justly  proud. 
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DEBATING  CLUB 


'■JpHE  triangular  debate,  held  March  12th,  was  the  outstanding  event  of  the  year 
for  the  Debating  Club.  The  subject  was  "Resolved  that  the  several  states  should 
adopt  a system  of  state  medicine.”  All  points  were  well  handled  by  both  teams.  Vir- 
ginia Pease  and  Kenneth  King,  coached  by  Mr.  Gleason,  were  scheduled  to  support  the 
affirmative  side,  while  Martha  Stifler  and  Walter  Wileikis,  directed  by  Mr.  Seass,  upheld 
the  negative  side.  The  final  results  were  disheartening  for  Amherst,  but  what  really 
counted  was  the  splendid,  conscientious  work  done  by  the  individual  members.  King’s 
unfortunate  illness  left  Virginia  Pease  to  heroically  carry  on  by  herself. 

Our  Debating  Club  this  year  will  not  remember  with  delight  any  brilliant  vic- 
tories, but  with  considerable  satisfaction  it  may  recall  the  fun  it  was  to  work  against 
very  great  odds,  and  finally,  in  spite  of  all  handicaps,  finish  a job  creditably. 
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OUTING  CLUB 


The  newly  formed  Outing  Club  got  off  to  a great  start  this  year.  As  a result  of  fall 
and  spring  hikes,  winter  skiing  and  skating,  the  club  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  active  groups  in  the  school. 

The  skiing  section  proved  most  popular,  with  groups  out,  ready  for  fun,  from  the 
first  flurry  to  the  last  thaw.  Jones’  pasture  was  the  scene  of  the  first  attempts,  while 
the  more  experienced  went  to  Mount  Toby  to  try  Bull  Hill  or  the  "\f’hite  Lightning.” 
Two  meets  were  held,  on  the  Springfield  cleared  slope,  at  which  our  club  was  well 
represented. 

The  big  success  of  the  winter  season  was  our  Carnival.  Barbara  Critchett  was 
crowned  Queen  by  our  King,  Parker  Jones.  The  competition  was  spirited  and  keen, 
with  speed,  form,  and  distance  conspicuous  in  all  events. 

Our  other  skiiers  made  very  creditable  showings  at  Greenfield  and  Pittsfield,  but 
deserve  no  more  credit,  perhaps,  than  those  who  were  struggling  with  the  fundamentals 
of  the  sport  at  Jones’  pasture. 

Our  final  and  most  significant  experience  was  our  trip  to  Mount  Washington  in 
April.  We  came  back  from  that  adventure  with  a new  sense  of  beauty  and  of  the 
magnitude  and  majesty  of  nature. 
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FOOTBALL 


OUR  football  team,  under  the  leadership  of  Captain  John  Blasko,  finished  one  of  the 
most  successful  seasons  the  school  has  had  in  a number  of  years.  This  success  was 
largely  the  result  of  hard  work  done  by  Coach  George  Williams  who  had  to  build  almost 
an  entirely  new  team  after  the  graduation  of  Foley,  Bixby,  Branch,  Toczydlowski,  Page, 
Clark  and  Captain  Doleva. 

Coach  must  have  done  a very  thorough  job,  because  Amherst  was  scored  upon  in 
only  two  games  and  proved  to  be  the  highest  scoring  club  in  western  Massachusetts. 
Our  fullback.  Perry  Roberts,  with  ninety  points  led  all  western  Massachusetts  scorers. 
Dana  Frandsen  and  Pete  Kuzmiski  were  also  among  the  leaders  with  forty-four,  and 
thirty-four  points,  respectively. 

Our  record  shows  one  defeat,  two  ties  and  six  victories.  The  defeat  was  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  Turners  Falls,  western  Massachusetts  champions,  by  a score  of  nineteen 
to  nothing.  The  ties  were  with  the  Commerce  and  Palmer  teams.  The  wins  were  all 
real  wins:  over  Stafford  Springs  with  a score  of  twenty-one  to  nothing;  over  Ware, 
thirteen  to  nothing;  over  Deerfield  Fiigh  and  Arms  Academy,  forty-five  to  nothing; 
over  our  worthy  and  undefeated  rival  Northampton,  twenty-five  to  six.  We  closed  our 
season  with  a forty-three  to  nothing  victory  over  South  Hadley  High,  a game  witnessed 
by  one  of  the  largest  crowds  ever  gathered  on  Blake  field. 

A week  after  the  final  game,  our  team  were  guests  at  a turkey  supper,  and  honored 
with  gold  footballs  through  the  generosity  of  Doctor  Ruder.  Seniors  who  received  their 
gold  footballs  are:  Captain  John  Blasko,  Joe  Kominski,  Alex  Kominski,  Dana  Frandsen, 
Pete  Kuzmiski,  Parker  Jones,  Bill  Lambert  and  Edward  Carlisle.  Every  one  hopes  that 
these  boys  will  carry  on  in  the  future  with  the  same  style  they  showed  on  the  gridiron. 
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BASKETBALL 


'"T^HE  1936  season  was  not  particularly  brilliant,  but  in  it  we  saw  a real  cooperation 
and  scrap  that  made  the  defeats  easier  to  take.  With  Alec  and  Joe  Kominiski, 
George  Kelly,  Wyatt  Smythe,  John  Blasko  and  Perry  Roberts  all  back,  the  prospect 
looked  favorable,  but  the  loss  of  Captain  "Ham”  Kominiski  and  Kelly  in  mid-season 
was  just  too  much. 

In  the  Hampshire  League  first  round  our  record  of  four  wins  and  only  one  defeat 
placed  us  in  a tie  with  Smith’s  School  for  first  place.  In  the  second  round,  however, 
we  won  only  two  and  lost  three,  finishing  the  season  in  third  place.  Many  of  our  defeats 
were  by  such  small  margins  that  the  results  were  really  not  so  humiliating  as  they 
were  exasperating. 

Our  Berkshire  rivals,  Williamstown  High,  were  just  a little  too  strong  for  us  in 
the  State  Tournament,  nosing  us  out  21  to  23  in  the  last  minute  of  play. 

The  Class  of  ’36  ranked  high  in  the  "Who’s  Who”  of  Basketball  this  year,  with 
"Johnny”  Blasko,  "Ham”  and  "Dodo”  Kominiski,  "Chet”  Zawaski  and  George  Kelly 
all  doing  their  part,  while  "Butch”  Lambert  turned  out  to  be  a great  "better  late  than 
never”  manager. 
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BASEBALL 


The  season  is  still  young,  yet  Amherst  High  has  split  even,  winning  and  losing  three 
ball  games  this  season;  the  first,  to  Smith’s  School  by  a score  of  8 — 3.  Northampton 
was  our  next  opponent,  and,  as  a result  of  "Ham”  Kominiski’s  skill  in  shutting  out  the 
"Hamp”  team  with  no  runs  and  no  hits,  Amherst  won  8 — 0.  Alex  fanned  18  and 
walked  3.  A place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Alex  Kominiski!  In  the  third  start  of  the 
season  the  boys  went  to  Shelburne  Falls  where  a home  run  by  a pinch  hitter  in  the  last 
half  of  the  ninth  inning  won  the  day  for  the  home  team.  The  score  8 — 7. 

Up  against  a real  rival.  Commerce,  in  the  fourth  game  of  the  season,  Amherst 
played  great  ball,  but  lost  the  breaks  and  the  game  5 — 3.  Again  "Ham”  pitched 
superbly,  but  his  mates  failed  to  support  him.  Amherst  outhit  Commerce,  neverthe- 
less, in  this  game. 

Breaking  into  the  winning  column  again,  the  boys  swamped  the  inexperienced 
Hopkins’  nine  17 — 2.  Amherst  played  splendidly  in  this  game  and  emerged  with  a 
well-deserved  victory. 

Revenging  the  stinging  defeat  of  last  season,  our  team  in  their  sixth  start,  over- 
whelmed Easthampton  High,  9 — 4,  behind  Kominiski’s  steady  three-hit  pitching. 

All  appearances  point  to  a great  season  with  the  fine  pitching  of  "Ham”  Kom- 
iniski, and  the  hitting  of  freshman  "Len”  Page  and  sophomore  "Will”  Robinson. 

The  boys  are  out  to  make  real  "Who’s  Who”  history. 


To  the  Graduating  Class  of  ’36  I Sincerely  Wish  Lots  of  Good  Fortune 

JOHN  M.  DEACON 

ALLISON  SPENCE 
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100  MAIN  STREET  : : NORTHAMPTON 


Photographers  to  A.  H.  S.  since  1917  with  only  a few  exceptions. 
Photographer  to  Hopkins  1917  to  19}6,  one  year  excepted. 

W.  H.  S.  since  1917,  two  exceptions.  N.  H.  S.  1933  and  193’). 
Smith  Academy  1934,  ’3  3,  ’36. 

Photographer  to  Smith  College,  Amherst  College  Art  Department. 
Mount  Holyoke  College. 

Photographer  to  the  Late  Ex-President  Coolidge  and  Mrs.  Coolidge. 
Winner  of  12  Medals  and  Awards 


BURNETT  & NASH 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
Tel.  992-W  Main  Street 

STEPHEN  DUVAL 

OPTOMETRIST  AND  OPTICIAN 


For  Hardware,  Paints,  Wallpaper 
AND  Electrical  Goods 

j Come  to 

j FRANK  S.  WHITCOMB 

j AMHERST  THEATRE  BUILDING 


QUALITY  FRUIT  STORE 

Fruits  - Vegetables 
Candy  - Soda  - Cigarettes 

We  Deliver 

6 AMITY  STREET  TEL.  263 

R.  B.  HOWLETT 

Dealer  in 

Flour,  Grain,  Feed  and 
Farm  Supplies 

FULTON’S  ICE  CREAM 

And  Homemade  Pastries 
Tel.  545-M  8 Amity  Street 

AMHERST  - MASSACHUSETTS 
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BILL’S  COLLEGE 
DRUG  STORE 


f 
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1 
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W.  H.  McGrath 

Prop. 


IfpUuinrtlT  pijarmarg,  3lnr. 

ON  YOUR  WAY  TO  POST  OFFICE 


Modern  up-to-date 

Fountain  Service 


Delicious  tasty  sandwiches 
of  all  kinds 

Silex  Brewed  Coffee 

Complete  line  of  Drugs 
at  prices  that  will  please 
everybody’s  pocketbook 


SHEAFEER,  PARKER 

AND  WATERMAN 

FOUNTAIN  PENS 


When  You  Want 

THE  BEST 

For  Your  Money 

IN  CLOTHES 


Name  and  address  on 

Rytex  Stationery 

j 100  sheets,  100  envelopes  $1.00 

i 

i 

i 

I A.  J.  HASTINGS 

I 

j Newsdealer  & Stationer 

\ 

\ Amherst  - Massachusetts 

i 

1 

4. 


See 

F.  M.  THOMPSON  & SON 
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THE  FAY  SCHOOL 

INC. 

OF  BOSTON 
A Secretarial 

School  for  Young  Women 

One  and  Two-Year  Courses 
Summer  Course 

Special  Course  for  College  Women 
HELEN  KONTRIM,  Registrar 
52  Beacon  Street 


Zom pliments  of 


H.  A.  THOMAS 

Brown  bilt  Shoes 


E.  M.  SWITZER,  JR. 


CLOTHING 


HABERDASHERY 


JOE’S  BARBER  SHOP 

Next  to  Amherst  Theatre 

Careful  Work  Done  by  Proud  Craftsmen 
Courteous  and  Prompt  Service 
We  Serve  the  Well-Groomed  Man 


1 BEMENT  COAL  COMPANY 
I 

1 

1 J.  E.  BEMENT 

I 

i 
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W.  R.  BROWN  & COMPANY 


Insurance  and  Real  Estate 


Telephone  1 


FORD 


HAROLD  B.  KETCHEN 


WESTCOTT  AND  SON 

PACKERS  AND  MOVERS 

CRATING  AND  STORAGE 

GRANDONICO’S 

RESTAURANT 

T.  Grandonico  ’31 


Dine 


7 MAIN  STREET 


Dance 


AMHERST 
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AMHERST  CLEANERS  & DYERS 

Phone  828 

AMHERST  MASSACHUSETTS 


+ — 
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1 

1 

i WILLIAMS,  McCLOUD  & CO. 

i 

1 

LET  ELECTRICITY  DO  IT  ! 

3 Insurance  of  All  Kinds  and 

[ Real  Estate 

1 

I 

WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS  | 

I 

ELECTRIC  COMPANY  I 

j Telephone  8 88 

I 

{ 

1 

AMHERST 

3 Savings  Bank  Building  - Amherst 

I 

i 

I 

j 

1 COLLEGE  CANDY  KITCHEN 

1 

I 

I 

j I.C  J 

JAMES  A.  LOWELE  I 

1 

J The  Place  With  Nice  Things 

I 

j 

Book  Seller  j 

j Tasty  and  wholesome  lunches.  Sparkling, 
i fresh-fruit  drinks.  Rich  ice  creams,  col- 

j lege  ices,  sherbets  and  daily  homemade 

j pastry.  Fine  candy  and  salted  nuts. 

I 

1 

1 

Books  and  Stationery  \ 

i 

i 

I 

1 

i 

I 

1 JACKSON  AND  CUTLER 

j 

i 

I 

i 

THOMAS  E.  WALSH  1 

! Dealers  in 

1 

I 

j Dry  and  Fancy  Goods 

HICKEY  FREEMAN 

1 Ready  to  Wear 

I 

Customized  Clothes  | 

J 

1 

} Amherst  - Massachusetts 

I 

i 

1 

i 

I 

I 

j 

1 

! C.  R.  E L D E R 

1 

i 

1 

\ 

1 

DOUGLASS-MARSH  j 

I 

1 

1 Dependable  Fuel 

I 

! 

1 

FURNITURE  - RUGS  ! 

i 

Prices  Right  Service  Right  j 

i AMHERST  TEL.  20 

i 

i 

I 

t 
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PAIGE’S  GARAGE 

The  Best  in  Drug  Store  Service 
The  Best  in  Drug  Store 

Chevrolet  and  Oldsmobile 

Merchandise 

Telephone  29 

HENRY  ADAMS  COMPANY 

The  Rexall  Store 

31  PLEASANT  ST.  AMHERST 

3 South  Pleasant  Street  - Amherst 

AMHERST  LAUNDRY  CO. 

Com  pliments  of 

INCORPORATED 

QUALITY  FIRST 

Suits  Pressed  40  Cents 

BOLLES  SHOE  STORE 

Tel.  3-W 

3 EAST  PLEASANT  ST.  AMHERST 

— 

AMHERST  GARAGE  CO. 

AMHERST  THEATRE 

Amoco  Gas,  Oils,  Armstrong  Tires, 

Amherst,  Mass. 

Repairing,  Greasing,  Washing, 

Where  the  better  pictures  are  shown 
Matinees  at  2:30 

Storage 

Evenings  at  6:30  and  8:30 

17  South  Prospect  St.  Amherst 

Phone  810 

Gom pliments  of 

L.  ALBERT  WEBB 

Radio  and  Typewriter  Sales  and  Service 

MISS  CUTLER’S  GIFT  SHOP 

Electrical  Appliances 
Refrigeration — Sales  and  Service 

4 AMITY  STREET  TEL.  475 -W 

I 

i 


when  was  honey  ever  made 
With  one  bee  in  the  hive?’' 

Hood — Last  Man 


Our  aim  is  to  cooperate  with  the  Faculty  Advisor 
and  Year  Book  Staff.  The  present  volume  is  the 
product  of  the  Staff,  aided  by  us  with  any  advice 
needed  as  to  layout,  selection  of  type  faces,  binding 
and  engraving. 


The  engravings  used  in  this  book  were  furnished  by 
the  Advertisers  Engraving  Co.  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
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